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old affection, watercolours that turned black, and recommended a kind of
fish-glue for a ground that came away with the paint. His most specious
discovery was of a varnish for watercolour drawings, which, if the over-
painting went wrong, could be dissolved away, leaving the under-design
intact. Unluckily it embrowned the colour. But through these and other
diversions he pursued a huge canvas of the Grand Hotel with all its heart-
breaking exactitude of windows, or caught between sun and dusk a be-
witching glimpse of the great church from the Cafe des Tribunaux.
Two others in the band, THEODORE ROUSSEL and PAUL MAITLAND,
were also Whistlerians; the former an ardent Frenchman, theorist and
practiser with a 'tone detector-r-r'. He invented a method of colour-etching
applied to flowers, and painted the picture of a nude model resting, now
in the Tate Gallery, remarkable for a quality of flesh-painting marred by
the 'Canterbury' chair and other properties. Maitland was his mildly
'damned soul* in low-toned riverside views, but once broke into a bid for
stronger realism in a Hollywood Arms with an enormous 'Sugg* gas lamfy
FRANCIS JAMES became limited in movement by physical disability, and
worked in watercolour, mainly from flowers. A pen-drawing of him, by
Starr, appeared in 'The Whirlwind*, Herbert Vivian's weekly, whose
lively blasts help to illustrate the later eighties. SIDNEY STARR (a too tran-
sitory meteor), nearest in the group to Steer, was a promising artist who
went off to the United States and did not return. BERNHARD SICKERT,
over-shadowed by his brother's brilliance, painted gently in the vein of
Camille Pissarro and won praise from George Moore. GEORGE THOM-
SON, a Scot with a strong burr and rather gruffly gloomy address, painted
a remarkable view of St Paul's, rescued by Steer from the floor of his
studio and now at Millbank. He became teacher in a ladies* college and
afterwards retired to France, occupying himself with a study of 'glazing*
and 'scumbling* in oil technique. He, like Sickert, wrote on exhibitions
in the evening papers, which did not, in those spacious times, limft diem-
selves to personal paragraphs.
When Iwas writing on FRED BROWN for the 'Magazine of Art^
Sickert wittily but wickedly and unjustly said, 'Brown was caught up by
our movement as by a cow-catcher on a train*. Actually, by a rare honesty
and tenacity of character, he was the lindb-pih or even a driving whe$ in
successive moments of a fight for the young of his time* It was te who
drew up the constitution of the New English Art Club, Was a pillar of
integrity on its committee and jutfes, educated generations of sJEttsts in tw
schools, and meanwhile took his own scrupulous course in paiiatkig;, seat
the end of his long life producing the remarkable garden static $&$$* %
1'Professor Brown, Teacher and Pabtcr*, October